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nor conscience in his people, but he found a willingness to accept any gospel that had weighty pretensions and an air of magic about its history. He found the few reasoners the most troublesome and rebellious of his flock. So by and by he formulated the famous ' faith goeth before understanding,' which has lived with his memory; and reason became a ' giftless gift of the enemy,' and Plato an 'impious man.' The Agora prevailed over the Academy.
The second and the greater change was in his view of man's nature and life. His first conception of the Christian teaching was as an additional light to his reason and conscience, confirming and enlarging their view of life, and bringing with it the promise of an undefined assistance to the will. It seemed at first to confirm the optimism he had recently learned from Plotinus. But this did not last long. The Manichean view of the world was still deeply rooted in his mind, and the moral reaction of his conversion only served to deepen his sense of the world's inherent evil. Moreover, the teaching of Genesis and of St. Paul soon suggested what seemed to be a way of reconciling the optimism of the Neo-Platonists and the pessimism of the Manicheans, and making a final peace with